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ROSTER  OF  ARTISTS 


The  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra 

50   MEN 
WALTER  DAMROSCH,  Conductor 


The  Converse  College  Choral  Society 

200  VOICES 
ARTHUR  L.  MANCHESTER,  Conductor 


MISS   MARY    HART  LAW.   PIANIST  MISS   MYRTAL  C.   PALMER,  ORGANIST 


SOLOISTS 

MISS  FLORENCE  HINKLE Soprano 

MISS  CHRISTINE  MILLER Contralto 

MR.  ALBERT  QUESNEL Tenor 

MR.  ARTHUR  MIDDLETON. ..' BARITONE 

MR.  GEORGE  BARRERE Flute 

MR.  LONGENUS Clarinet 

MR.  PAUL  KEFER Violoncello 

AND 

MME.  ALICE  NIELSEN Soprano 

(boston  opera  company) 

MME.   LILLIAN   NORDICA  Soprano 

(late  of  metropolitan  opera  company) 

SIGNOR  ANTONIO   SCOTTI Baritone 

(metropolitan  opera  company) 
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The  Seventeenth  Annual  Music  Festival 


p>  EVENTEEN  YEARS  of  earnest  endeavor  have  placed  the  South  At- 
§S)  lantic  States  Music  Festival  among  the  very  few  great  music  festivals 
>*^  given  annually  in  America.  The  attainment  of  so  high  a  position  is 
due  to  the  establishment  of  high  ideals  on  the  part  of  the  management  and 
the  hearty  and  continued  support  of  the  people  of  this  South  Atlantic  section 
of  the  country,  and  reflects  credit  on  both.  The  reputation  attained  by  recent 
festivals,  the  high  class  of  music  presented,  the  splendid  work  of  the  chorus, 
and  eminence  of  the  artists  who  have  taken  part,  have  attracted  attention  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  are  matters  for  congratulation  for  the  entire 
South. 

This  festival  will  present  the  greatest  roster  of  artists  ever  heard  at  these 
series  of  concerts.  There  have  been  great  names  on  the  programs  of  prev- 
ious festivals,  but  it  is  significant  that  the  cost  of  Artists'  Night  alone  of 
the  coming  festival  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  entire  festival  of  a  few  years 
ago.  The  programs  are  not  only  of  the  high  standard  demanded  by  great 
festivals,  but  also  are  of  unusual  interest  to  music  lovers  generally.  In  the 
following  announcements  every  statement  is  in  complete  accordance  with 
the  facts,  and  intending  patrons  can  feel  assured  that  the  festival  of  191 1  will 
be  the  most  enjoyable  of  the  entire  series. 

THE  PROGRAMS 

The  programs  of  a  festival  of  the  standing  of  the  South  Atlantic  States 
Music  Festival  should  be  dignified  and  homogeneous  in  character  and  yet 
of  such  nature  as  to  interest  and  please.  Those  of  this  festival  unite  dig- 
nity and  musical  interest.  They  are  well  made,  varied  in  content,  and  diver- 
sified in  interest.  On  Opera  night  a  miscellaneous  program  of  excerpts 
from  "William  Tell,"  "Faust,"  "Der  Frieschutz,"  "Pagliacci,"  "Samson  and 
Delilah,"  and  "Manon"  (Massenet),  with  solos  and  ensembles  and  choruses, 
will  both  please  and  instruct  because  of  its  variety  and  musical  excellence. 

On  Thursday  night,  Mendelssohn's  oratorio  "Elijah"  will  be  sung  by 
soloists  and  chorus  of  200  voices,  supported  by  the  orchestra  of  50  men.  The 
beautiful  solos  and  ensemble  numbers  for  the  soloists,  the  dramatic  choruses 
and  the  splendid  orchestration  make  this  oratorio  a  favorite  with  choral 
societies  and  audiences.  The  fine  singing  of  the  Spartanburg  chorus  makes 
certain  a  satisfying  performance  of  this  great  work. 

The  orchestra  numbers  will  include  Beethoven's  "Pastoral"  symphony, 
a  piece  of  program  music  written  by  a  master  of  musical  expression.  Other 
orchestral  compositions  of  especial  interest  are  Goldmark's  "Rustic  Wedding" 
symphony,  "William  Tell"  overture,  Tschaikowsky's  "Mozartiana,"  Liszt's 
"Mazeppa"  symphonic  poem,  and  shorter  characteristic  numbers. 

THE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 

The  Converse  College  Choral  Society,  numbering  200  voices,  has  been 
faithful  to  the  arduous  labor  of  preparing  the  choral  works  for  these  fes- 
tivals during  the  seventeen  years  of  its  existence.  Practically  all  the  stand- 
ard oratorios  have  been  sung,  in  addition  to  such  operas  as  are  best  adapted 
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to  concert  performance.  An  educational  work  has  thus  been  done  by  the 
Society  which  is  of  real  benefit  to  this  section.  The  singing  of  the  chorus 
has  become  one  of  the  most  notable  features  of  the  festival  and  has  gained 
for  it  the  praise  of  musicians  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  "Elijah,"  the 
dramatic  choruses  will  display  the  powers  of  the  Society  to  advantage.  The 
chorus  will  also  take  part  in  the  operatic  program,  singing  choruses  from 
"Faust,"  "Samson  and  Delilah,"  and  "Der  Freischutz." 

THE  ARTISTS 

Ten  soloists  of  distinction  will  be  heard.  Of  these,  two  are  the  greatest 
in  their  respective  fields.  A  third  has  won  immense  success  during  this 
season  with  the  Boston  Opera  Company.  The  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 
contributes  its  greatest  baritone,  and  Madame  Lillian  Nordica,  the  greatest 
dramatic  soprano  now  in  America,  comes  after  a  season  which  has  broken 
records  for  its  succession  of  ovations.  A  quartet  which  is  the  strongest 
that  could  be  secured  has  been  engaged  to  sing  in  the  oratorio  and  to  take 
other  solo  parts.  The  amount  pa;d  for  these  artists  is  far  in  excess  of  any 
previous  year. 

Miss  Florence  Hinkle,  who  carried  off  the  honors  at  the  Worcester, 
Mass.,  festival  last  Fall,  will  take  the  soprano  part  in  the  oratorio  and  will 
also  appear  as  soloist  on  Thursday  afternoon.  Miss  Christine  Miller,  who  is 
considered  by  Mme.  Homer  to  be  the  best  of  the  young  contraltos  of  the 
day,  will  sing  in  the  oratorio  and  take  a  leading  part  in  the  operatic  program, 
singing  in  the  third  act  of  "Faust"  and  a  solo  from  "Samson  and  Delilah." 
M*r.  Quesnel,  whose  beautiful  tenor  voice  was  heard  to  advantage  in  a 
former  festival,  will  sing  in  the  oratorio,  and  in  the  third  act  from  "Faust" 
and  a  duet,  with  Mme.  Alice  Nielsen,  from  "Manon."  Mr.  Middleton  will 
take  the  part  of  Elijah  in  the  oratorio  and  will  also  sing  in  the  third  act 
from  "Faust."  Mme.  Nielsen,  the  leading  soprano  of  the  Boston  Opera 
Company,  will  be  the  star  of  Opera  Night.  She  will  sing  an  aria  from 
"Pagliacci,"  the  duet  with  Mr.  Quesnel,  and  take  part  in  the  third  act  from 
"Faust." 

Mr.  Barrere,  whose  appearances  as  flutist  at  former  festivals  is  still 
fresh  in  mind,  will  again  play  a  flute  solo  at  one  of  the  afternoon  concerts. 
Mr.  Kefer,  violoncellist,  and  Mr.  Longenus,  clarinetist,  will  also  do  solo 
work. 

The  stars  of  the  festival,  Mme.  Nordica  and  Signor  Scotti,  will  appear 
six  times  on  Artists'  Night,  once  in  a  duet  from  Mozart's  "Don  Giovanni." 

ARTISTS'  NIGHT 

Each  concert  of  the  series  will  present  particularly  interesting  features, 
but  patrons  always  look  upon  Artists'  Night  as  the  crowning  point  of  the 
festival.  They  may  well  anticipate  the  closing  concert  of  this  festival  with 
unusual  interest.  A  program  in  which  two  of  the  greatest  soloists  in  the 
world  will  take  part,  supported  by  an  orchestra  with  which  they  have  had 
ample  rehearsals,  is  an  event  to  look  forward  to  with  anticipations  of  the 
keenest  pleasure.  The  queenly  appearance  of  Madame  Nordica,  her  mag- 
nificent voice,  and  her  passionate  artistry  will  make  her  singing  long  to  be 
remembered.     Signor  Scotti  has  been  the  leading  baritone  of  the  Metropoli- 
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tan  Opera  for  several  years,  and  his  fine  presence,  great  voice  and  splendid 
interpretations  insure  the  greatest  musical  treat  patrons  of  this  festival 
have  had. 

SALE  OF  TICKETS 

The  sale  of  season  tickets  opened  TUESDAY  morning,  March  21st,  and 
closes  SATURDAY  evening,  April  15th.  The  price  remains  the  same  as  in 
recent  years,  $6.00  for  the  series  of  five  concerts.  After  April  15th,  no 
season  tickets  will  be  sold,  prices  then  being  $1.50  for  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  evenings,  $2.50  for  Friday  evening,  and  $1.00  for  the  afternoon 
concerts. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  auditorium  seats  2,500  people,  in  view  of  the 
unusual  attractions  this  year  it  will  be  well  for  patrons  to  order  their  seats 
promptly.  The  method  of  filling  orders  will  be  the  same  as  has  been  used 
heretofore.  Send  order  for  seats,  with  money  order,  or  check,  to  the 
DuPre  Book  Store,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

RAILROAD  TICKETS 

It  is  expected  that  the  railroads  will  make  a  special  rate  per  mile,  as  has 
been  done  in  previous  years. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

Sketches  of  the  artists  and  composers  of  the  principal  works,  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  choral  works  and  principal  orchestral  numbers  will  be 
found  on  succeeding  pages,  as  well  as  the  programs  in  full. 

Ladies  are  expected  to  remove  their  hats  during  all  the  concerts,  and  the 
audience  is  requested  to  refrain  from  conversation  during  the  performance 
of  the  various  numbers. 

The  concerts  will  begin  promptly  on  time  and  no  one  will  be  admitted 
during  the  performance  of  a  number. 

Electric  cars  run  direct  from  the  railway  station  to  the  auditorium.  An 
ordinance  has  been  passed  by  the  City  Council  fixing  hack  fares  to  any 
part  of  the  city  at  twenty-five  cents  until  ten  o'clock  at  night.  After  that 
hour  the  charge  is  fifty  cents. 

HOTELS 

A  new  hotel,  the  Gresham,  with  over  one  hundred  rooms  and  all  modern 
conveniences,  will  be  open  in  time  for  the  festival,  and  will  be  run  on  the 
European  plan,  the  rate  for  rooms  being  from  one  to  two  dollars  per  day. 
The  Hotel  Finch  has  added  thirty-five  rooms,  thus  adding  still  further  to 
the  facilities  for  accommodating  festival  visitors. 

AUTOMOBILE  PARTIES 

The  combination  of  beautiful  weather,  good  roads,  and  the  finest  series 
of  concerts  ever  given  in  South  Carolina  by  the  greatest  artists  now  before 
the  public  should  stimulate  owners  of  automobiles  to  make  Spartanburg  the 
objective  point  of  an  automobile  trip  during  the  festival.  Special  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  care  of  the  cars  of  those  who  may  desire  to  attend  the 
festival  in  this  way.     A  place  for  keeping  the  cars  during  the  night  will  be 
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provided  near  the  garages,  and  a  man  will  be  ready  to  take  the  car  and  place 
it  under  shelter,  where  it  will  be  guarded. 

Automobiles  will  be  permitted  to  enter  the  grounds  at  the  time  of  the 
concerts  by  the  main  driveway,  and  will  be  parked  back  of  the  auditorium 
during  the  concerts.  Mr.  Victor  M.  Montgomery  is  chairman  of  the  auto- 
mobile committee,  and  those  who  contemplate  attending  the  festival  in  this 
way  should  notify  him  in  order  that  ample  arrangements  may  be  made  for 
the  proper  care  of  the  cars. 
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FIRST  CONCERT 

Wednesday  Evening 
April  26,  at  Eight-Thirty 


Opera  Night 


SOLOISTS 

Miss  Christine  Miller     .      .      .      .      .      .    ■  .      .      .     Contralto 

Mr.  Albert  Quesnel     ...........     Tenor 

Mr.  Arthur  Middleton Bass 

AND 

Mme.  Alice  Neilsen        -        -  Soprano 

PROGRAM 

Parti 

i.     Overture,   "William  Tell" Rossini 

2.  "Faust" Gounod 

a.  Soldiers'  Chorus 

b.  Valentine's  Air  "Dio  Possente" 

Mr.  Middleton 

c.  Act  III 

Marguerite  .  .  .  Mme.  Alice  Nielsen 
Martha  .  .  .  Miss  Christine  Miller 
Faust  ....  Mr.  Albert  Quesnel 
Mephistopheles    .     Mr.  Arthur  Middleton 

3.  "Freyschutz" von  Weber 

a.  Overture 

b.  Chorus,  "Victoria,  Victoria !" 

Part  II 

4.  "Pagliacci" Leoncavallo 

Bird  Song 

Mme.  Nielsen 

5.  "Samson  and  Delilah" Saint-Saens 

a.  Chorus,  "Dawn  Now  on  the  Hill  Tops" 

b.  Amour !  viens  Aider" 

Miss  Miller 

c.  Ballet  Music 

6.  Duet  from  "Manon" •  .      .     Massenet 

Mme.  Nielsen  and  Mr.  Quesnel 

Mr.  Walter  Damrosch,  Conductor 
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SECOND  CONCERT 

Thursday  Afternoon 
April  27,  at  Four 


Popular  Afternoon 

SOLOISTS 

Miss  Florence  Hinkle . .     Soprano 

Mr.  Albert  Quesnel Tenor 

PROGRAM 
Part  I 

i.     Symphony,  "Rustic  Wedding" Goldmark 

i.  Wedding  March.     Theme  and  Variations 

2.  Bridal  Song 

3.  Serenade 

4.  In  the  Garden 

5.  Country  Dance 

2.  Air  from  "Louise" Charpentier 

Miss  Hinkle 

Part  II 

3.  Suite  No.  4,  "Mozartiana" Tschaikowsky 

1.  Gigue 

2.  Menuet 

3.  Prayer  (Ave  Verum) 

4.  Theme  and  Variations 

4.  Air  from  "Carmen" Bizet 

Mr.  Quesnel 

5.  a.  Serenade Haydn 

b.  In  the  "Spinning  Room" Dvorak 

6.  Dances  from  "Jeanne  d'Arc" Tschaikowsky 

Mr.   Walter  Damrosch,  Conductor 
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THIRD  CONCERT 

Thursday  Evening 

April  27,  at  Eight-Thirty 


Oratorio  Night 

ELIJAH  -  -  -  Mendelssohn 

SOLOISTS 

Miss  Florence  Hinkle Soprano 

Miss  Christine  Miller Contralto 

Mr.  Albert  Quesnel Tenor 

Mr.  Arthur  Middleton Bass 

The  Converse  College  Choral  Society 
The  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra 


Mr.  Arthur  L.  Manchester,  Conductor 
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FOURTH  CONCERT 

Friday  Afternoon 
April  28,  at  Four 

Symphony  Afternoon 

SOLOISTS 

Mr.  George  Barrere Flute 

Mr.  Longenus Clarinet 

Mr.  Paul  Kefer Violoncello 

PROGRAM 

Part  I 

i.     Symphony  No.  6,  "Pastoral" Beethoven 

1.  Allegro  ma  non  troppo.     (The  cheerful  impressions  on  ar- 

riving in  the  country.) 

2.  Andante  molto  moto.     (By  the  brook.) 

3.  Allegro.     (Peasants'  merrymaking.) 

4.  Allegro.     (Thunder  storm.) 

5.  Allegretto.      (The   Shepherds'   Song.    Glad  and  thankful 

feelings  after  the  storm.) 

2.  Solo  for  Flute De  Merseman 

Mr.  Barrere 

Part  II 

3.  Symphonic  Poem  "Mazeppa" Liszt 

4.  Evening  Under  the  Trees Massenet 

Clarinet  Obligato — Mr.  Longenus 
'Cello  Obligato — Mr.  Kefer 

5.  March  of  the  Pilgrims  from  the  "Harold  in  Italy 

Symphony" Berlioz 

7.     Waltz,  "Be  Embraced,  Oh  !  Ye  Millions"     .      .      .     Strauss 

Mr.  Walter  Damrosch,  Conductor 
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FIFTH  CONCERT 

Friday  Evening 

April  28,  at  Eight-Thirty 


Artists'  Night 

SOLOISTS 

Madame  Lillian  Nordica         -         -         -         -        Soprano 
Si&nor  Antonio  Scotti     -----        Baritone 

PROGRAM 

i.     Overture,   "Tannhauser" Wagner 

2.  Prologue  from  "Pagliacci" Leoncavallo 

Signor  Scotti 

3.  a.  Polacca Bach 

b.  Polonaise Beethoven 

4.  Air  from  "Madame  Butterfly" Puccini 

Madame  Nordica 

5.  Andante  from  Violin  Concerto     ....     Mendelssohn 

(Played  by  all  the  violins.) 

6.  Group  of  Songs — 

a.  Mandoline Debussy 

b.  Omaha  Indian  Tribal  Song     .      .     W akefield-C admen 

c.  Mattinata Leoncavallo 

d.  Damon Stange 

e.  Erlking Schubert 

Madame  Nordica 

7.  a.  Serenade  )    ,,~        ~  ,,  __ 

'       .    „„  ,  vr       „        'Don  Giovanni  .     Mozart 

b.     Finch   ha  del  Vino      J 

Signor  Scotti 

8.  Isolde's  Love  Death  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde"     .     Wagner 

Madame  Nordica 

9.  Duet  from  "La  Gioconda" Ponchielli 

Mme.  Nordica  and  Signor  Scotti 

Mr.   Walter  Damrosch,  Conductor 
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The  Artists 


MADAME  LILLIAN  NORDICA,  Soprano 

Mme.  Nordica's  career  is  so  well  known  to  all  music  lovers  that  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  go  into  details  of  her  early  and  severe  struggles  for 
recognition.  Her  career  is  an  object  lesson  to  all  students  that,  to  attain 
success,  even  though  wonderfully  endowed  by  nature,  hard  work,  patience 
and  persistence  are  yet  needful.  Gifted  with  a  wonderful  voice  and  great 
personal  beauty,  she  was  also  fortunate  enough  to  possss  an  enormous  indi- 
viduality and  the  indomitable  will  and  perseverance  of  her  New  England 
ancestors.  Born  in  the  town  of  Farmington,  Maine,  Lillian  Norton  comes 
of  fine  old  stock  and  is  the  granddaughter  of  the  famous  revivalist,  known 
in  his  time  as  "Camp-meeting  John  Allen."  While  still  very  young,  her 
parents  moved  to  Boston  and  she  commenced  the  study  of  singing  in  the 
New  England  Conservatory. 

"A  very  pale  little  giri,"  the  great  Gilmore  called  her  when  she  made  her 
first  appearance  with  Gilmore's  Band  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  singing 
the  aria  from  "Somnambula"  and  "See  the  Bright  Seraphim"  and  scoring  a 
decided  success.  A  few  months  later,  while  still  in  her  teens,  she  journeyed 
to  Italy  and  settled  in  Milan  to  study  with  San  Giovanni,  the  most  celebrated 
teacher  of  that  time,  who  re-christened  her  "Nordica."  In  the  following 
year,  she  made  a  successful  debut  as  Violetta,  the  hapless  heroine  of  "La 
Traviata,"  in  Brescia,  and  this  was  quickly  followed  by  similar  successes  in 
Milan  and  Genoa.  Her  fame  flew  fast  from  the  sunny  southland  of  song 
to  the  exacting  censors  of  the  great  northern  capital,  St.  Petersburg,  and 
she  was  engaged  for  a  season  there,  where  her  success  was  so  marked  that 
she  was  immediately  re-engaged  for  a  second  season,  a  most  unusual  occur- 
rence. From  that  time,  Mme.  Nordica's  triumphs  have  been  notable  and 
numerous. 

In  1894,  unusual  distinction  was  awarded  her  in  the  form  of  an  invitation 
from  Mme.  Cosima  Wagner  to  create  the  role  of  Elsa  in  "Lohengrin,"  at 
Bayreuth,  and  she  also  had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  Isolde  and  Elsa  to 
be  heard  at  the  Prinz-Regenten  Theatre  in  Munich.  In  1895,  she  effected 
what  was  virtually  a  renaissance  of  Wagner  in  this  country,  and  the  memor- 
able November  night  of  that  year  when  she  sang  Isolde  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  will  never  be  forgotten.  The  famous  diamond  tiara  presented 
to  her  on  that  occasion,  and  which  was  a  voluntary  contribution  from  her 
admirers  all  over  the  country,  is  a  significant  memento  of  her  artistic  success. 

Mme.  Nordica  is  now  at  the  zenith  of  her  powers,  and  it  has  remained 
for  her  to  achieve  within  the  last  few  months  one  of  her  most  memorable 
successes  in  a  career  fraught  with  successes.  On  October  19,  1910,  Mme. 
Nordica  sang  the  role  of  Isolde  for  the  first  time  at  the  Paris  Grand  Opera, 
and  sang  it  in  French,  with  the  result  that  Paris  capitulated  unreservedly 
and  welcomed  the  great  American  singer  with  a  rapturous  enthusiasm, 
which  will  probably  become  historic  in  the  annals  of  musicdom.  Mme.  Nor- 
dica's great  perseverance  and  her  absolute  inability  to  be  daunted  by  any 
task,  however  arduous,  is  shown  in  her  resolve  to  sing  Isolde  in  French,  a 
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task  trebly  difficult  through  her  having  sung  it  numberless  times  in  German. 

That  Mme.  Norclica  is  still  true  to  her  motto  of  never  being  satisfied 
with  the  laurels  she  has  won  is  shown  by  her  recent  appearances  with  the 
Boston  Grand  Opera,  when  she  sang  Marguerite  (Dec.  3,  1910),  and  accord- 
ing to  that  great  past-master  of  criticism,  Philip  Hale,  established  a  new 
standard  for  the  impersonation.  Lillian  Nordica  has  never  stood  still.  She 
has  never  remained  content  with  the  triumphs  she  has  conquered,  but  she 
has  steadily  advanced  yet  higher.  No  other  soprano  has  such  Wagnerian 
successes  to  her  credit.  No  other  singer  has  won  success  in  the  florid  Italian 
school  and  then  swept  as  high  as  the  role  of  Isolde.  And  now,  after  carry- 
ing that  part  to  supreme  success  in  German,  she  has  shown  her  true  artistic 
ambition  by  triumphing  in  it  in  French.  Lillian  Nordica  still  remains  alone, 
the  supreme  singer  of  America,  mistress  of  the  art  of  song  on  many  sides 
and  with  a  thoroughness,  a  range  and  a  command  of  her  resources,  which 
no  other  singer  of  the  present  day  can  match. 

Mme.  Nordica  is  noted  for  her  sweetness  of  disposition.  It  is  said  that 
she  has  never  been  known  to  lose  her  temper.  In  fact,  the  diva  gives  as 
her  recipe  for  the  preservation  of  youth  and  beauty,  "Keep  good  natured." 
Her  own  adherence  to  that  motto  was  strikingly  shown  at  her  concert  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  a  few  weeks  ago.  There  was  a  small-sized  riot  at  the 
theatre,  owing  to  there  having  been  more  standing  room  sold  than  the  law 
would  allow,  and  when  Mme.  Nordica  arrived,  an  excited  group  of  women 
surrounded  her  as  she  stepped  from  her  carriage  and  volubly  entreated  her 
to  see  that  they  got  "their  rights."  The  diva  was  helpless  for  a  moment, 
then  a  brilliant  thought  struck  her,  and  she  smilingly  invited  them  all  in  at 
the  stage  entrance  and  there  disposed  in  the  wings  they  enjoyed  the  concert. 

Another  incident  reveals  the  power  of  song.  Mme.  Nordica's  private 
car  "Grassmore"  was  drawn  up  on  a  siding  under  the  train  shed  at  the 
Union  Station  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  a  few  days  ago.  There  was  the  usual 
noise  and  uproar  in  the  station,  baggagemen  hustling  carts  piled  high  with 
trunks,  trainmen  calling  to  each  other  from  car  to  car,  the  roar  of  incoming 
and  outgoing  continental  trains  or  freights,  when  an  engine  wiper  suddenly 
stopped  in  his  work  and  inquired  of  the  fireman,  "Who's  that  singin'  ?"  The 
shifting  engines  moved  a  little  more  slowly,  the  escaping  exhausts  were 
suddenly  shut  off,  the  baggagemen  stopped  their  carts,  the  windows  of  cars 
standing  in  the  sheds  flew  up  along  the  line,  the  windows  of  the  near  rail- 
road office  buildings  were  shunted  up  as  far  as  they  would  go,  and  in  the 
interval  between  the  arrival  and  departure  of  a  big  passenger  train  the 
station  quit  its  activity  for  a  minute  and  listened  to  the  aria  from  "Madame 
Butterfly."  Then  followed  something  in  Italian,  and  a  foreign  woman  who 
sat  at  the  open  window  of  a  car  of  emigrants  smiled  gently  at  a  baby  in  her 
lap  and  slowly  rocked  it  to  and  fro. 
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UNIVERSITY  Or  &UNQIS 


MADAME  ALICE  NIELSEN,  Soprano 

Alice  Nielsen  was  born  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  At  an  early  age  she  devel- 
oped great  musical  talent  and  love  for  the  stage.  When  she  was  nine  her 
parents  moved  to  San  Francisco,  where  she  received  her  first  musical  and 
vocal  education,  and  where  she  first  appeared  on  any  stage.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  with  the  famous  company  of  "Bostonians"  Miss  Nielsen  soon  be- 
came the  most  popular  star  of  comic  opera  in  America.  Her  indomitable 
ambition  induced  her  to  give  up  this  remunerative  career  to  become  an 
artist  of  grand  opera. 

After  months  of  hard  work,  Mme.  Nielsen's  great  opportunity  came  at 
Covent  Garden,  undei  the  baton  of  Richter  and  with  such  artists  as  Caruso, 
Destinn,  Sammarco,  Amato,  etc.  Here  she  was  the  first  artist  after  Melba 
to  sing  "Mimi"  in  "La  Boheme"  in  Italian,  and  by  the  fresh  beauty  of  her 
voice  won  high  recommendation  from  the  critics  for  her  portrayal  of  this 
and  other  roles. 

The  several  seasons  in  America  with  the  San  Carlo  Opera  Company,  of 
which  Mme.  Lillian  Nordica  and  Mme.  Nielsen  were  the  stars,  have  served 
to  show  the  vocal  beauty  and  girlish  character  of  Miss  Nielsen's  imper- 
sonations in  lyric  and  florid  roles.  The  purity  and  pathos  of  her  Mar- 
guerite was  as  well  defined  and  consistent  as  was  the  incorrigible  diablerie 
of  her  "Norina"  in  "Don  Pasquale"  or  her  saucy  pertness  as  Rosina  in  the 
"Barber  of  Seville." 

With  a  native  spontaneity  which  is  as  invaluable  in  this  second  career  as 
the  first,  with  a  voice  which  is  just  entering  upon  its  ripe  maturity,  and  a 
practiced  art  whose  merit  has  already  been  proven,  much  may  be  expected 
of  this  American  singer  in  the  years  to  come. 

Before  her  debut  at  Covent  Garden,  Mme.  Nielsen  was  much  in  demand 
at  musicales  at  the  homes  of  the  nobility.  Upon  one  such  occasion,  at  the 
home  of  the  Duchess  of  Manchester,  the  king  was  a  guest.  Miss  Nielsen 
was  asked  to  sing  Tosti's  "Good-Bye."  Before  she  began,  the  duchess 
said,  "Now,  Alice,  do  not  mind  if  the  king  talks ;  he  sometimes  does."  As 
Miss  Nielsen  began  the  "Falling  Leaf  and  Fading  Tree"  the  room  was 
hushed  in  rapt  attention  and  her  voice  rang  sweet  and  pure  through  the 
limpid  melody  of  the  first  verse,  then  while  Tosti  was  playing  the  haunting 
reminiscent  interlude,  the  king  turned  with  a  remark  to  a  member  of  his 
party  and  his  deep  bass  voice  sounded  sharply  through  the  room.  Aiming 
the  words  straight  at  his  majesty,  Miss  Nielsen  placed  a  suppressed  and 
ominous  accent  on  the  "Hush"  which  begins  the  second  verse.  Instantly 
the  king  turned  in  startled  surprise  to  look  straight  into  a  pair  of  blue 
eyes,  fairly  dancing  with  suppressed  merriment.  An  intense  stillness 
thrilled  the  room — a  joke  on  the  king  was  about  to  be  merrily  celebrated 
or  irreparably  lost.  His  majesty,  quick  to  catch  the  delicious  humor  of  the 
situation,  saved  the  laugh  by  starting  it.  During  the  remainder  of  the  even- 
ing the  irresistable  little  prima  donna  and  her  distinguished  audience  were 
in   delightful   rapport. 
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SIGNOR  AISTONIO  SCOTTI,  Baritone 

Signor  Scotti  joined  the  forces  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 
in  1900  and  has  been  their  greatest  baritone  ever  since.  For  more  than  a 
decade  he  has  been  universally  conceded  to  be  the  greatest  of  baritones.  His 
voice  is  one  of  remarkable  beauty  and  power,  trained  in  the  traditions  of 
the  Italian  school.  Jt  is  produced  with  effortless  perfection  and  is  under 
such  command  that  it  reflects  naturally  every  phase  of  emotional  color.  His 
singing  is  characterized  by  finesse  and  true  regard  for  dramatic  balance. 
The  artistry  with  which  he  sings  invests  each  phrase  with  charm. 

Signor  Scotti  is  a  fine  looking  man,  distinctly  Italian  in  type,  with  jet 
black  hair,  military  moustache,  and  possesses  a  strongly  magnetic  person- 
ality. He  is  a  smiling  "good  fellow,"  a  courteous  gentleman,  and  an  accom- 
plished actor.  His  intelligence  and  keen  discernment  of  dramatic  values 
places  him  on  the  highest  plane  of  artistic  excellence. 

His  opening  number,  on  Artists'  Night,  will  be  the  popular  Prologue 
from  Leoncavallo's  "I'Pagliacci."  Some  notion  of  the  treat  in  store  for 
those  who  attend  the  festival  can  be  had  from  the  following  criticism  of 
a  recent  performance :  "Signor  Scotti  opened  the  concert  with  the  Pro- 
logue from  'Pagliacci.'  His  singing  of  it  was  characterized  by  finesse  and 
due  regard  for  dramatic  balance.  His  voice  is  smooth  as  old  wine,  and  is 
placed  and  produced  with  an  apparent  effortless  perfection  that  is  a  positive 
delight."  Another  number  will  probably  be  the  drinking  song  from  Mozart's 
"Don  Giovanni,"  and  although  it  will  be  sung  in  Italian,  the  sentiment  will 
be  so  apparent  from  his  singing  that  there  will  be  no  lack  of  understanding 
it.  A  recent  notice  of  this  aria  says:  "The  spirited  verve  and  rhythm  char- 
acterizing this  number  were  magnificently  brought  out.  Signor  Scotti's 
voice  is  distinguished  by  a  wonderfully  mellowed  beauty  and  richness,  vol- 
ume and  wealth  of  tone  color,  and  his  delivery  is  graced  with  a  marked 
distinction  of  individuality  and  range  of  expressiveness." 

He  will  also  sing  the  great  duet  "La  Gioconda,"  by  Poncielli,  with  Mme. 
Nordica,  and  surely  two  such  artists,  both  doing  the  best  work  of  their 
artistic  careers,  both  possessing  voices  which  are  at  the  fullness  of  their 
powers,  will  give  a  performance  of  this  number  that  will  arouse  the  greatest 
enthusiasm. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  festival  has  such  an  Artists'  Night  been 
offered.  Mme.  Nordica  this  season  is  singing  with  a  glory  of  voice  and 
plentitude  of  power  that  have  aroused  her  audiences  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  deliriums  of  enthusiasm.  Signor  Scotti,  as  will  be  seen  from 
preceding  criticisms,  is  in  his  prime.  Two  such  artists,  occupying  almost 
the  entire  program,  will  make  Artists'  Night  of  the  festival  of  191 1  one 
long  to  be  remembered. 
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FLORENCE  HINKLE,  Soprano 

Singers  come  and  go,  but  the  South  Atlantic  States  Music  Festival  con- 
tinues from  year  to  year,  and  must  needs  supply  the  places  of  the  singers 
of  former  years.  In  presenting  Miss  Florence  Hinkle  as  the  soprano  who 
will  sing  the  important  soprano  solos  of  the  oratorio  and  furnish  solo  num- 
bers for  others  of  the  concerts,  the  management  of  the  festival  is  filled 
with  a  feeling  of  gratification.  This  younger  of  the  sopranos  has  made  a 
distinct  impression  in  the  concert  field  during  the  last  season.  In  a  series 
of  engagements  covering  a  wide  range  of  territory,  she  has  gained  unusual 
eminence  by  reason  of  her  charming  personality,  rich,  flexible  voice,  and 
unaffected  manner.  At  the  last  Worcester,  Mass.,  festival  she  carried  off 
the  honors  in  competition  with  some  of  the  most  renowned  artists  of  the 
day. 


Recent  notices  of  her  singing  in  "Elijah"  are  very  warm  in  their  praise, 
notably  of  her  effectiveness  in  the  dramatic  duet  of  the  widow  and  Elijah, 
and  in  that  test  of  a  soprano  "Hear  Ye,  Israel."  Miss  Hinkle  will  appear 
as  soloist,  in  addition  to  taking  her  part  in  the  oratorio,  on  Thursday  after- 
noon. 

Some  'recent  press  notices : 
St.   Louis  Mississipi-Blaetter. — With   the   first   tones    of   her  opening   air, 
"Dich  theure  Halle,"  Fraulein  Hinkle  won  for  herself  the  ear  as  well  as 
the  heart  of  the  audience.      She   made  an  immediate  impression  with   her 
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appearance,  as,  in  simple  toilette,  she  bowed  to  the  public  with  her  winning 
smile.  And  hardly  had  she  opened  her  mouth  in  order  to  let  her  wonder- 
fully clear  and  full  voice  be  heard,  when  one  knew  that  here  stood  a  real 
singer,  who  perhaps  lacked  only  the  histrionic  gift  to  belong  among  the 
opera  stars.  So  strong  is  her  voice,  and  so  even  and  smooth  both  in  the 
high  and  low  registers,  that  it  seems  created  for  Wagner  roles.  A  charm- 
ingly bright  tone,  as  full  toned  as  a  bell,  lovely  and  tender — such  is  the 
voice  of  this  singer ;  qualities  which  won  for  her  every  individual  in  the 
audience  as  a  friend. 

New  York  Staats-Zeitung. — The  soloist,  Florence  Hinkle,  the  extraordi- 
nary soprano,  deserves  great  praise.  Her  voice  is  of  birdlike  quality,  and 
from  the  first  tone  she  captivated  the  hearts  of  all  her  hearers. 

New  York  M  or  gen  Journal. — Florence  Hinkle,  the  well-known  soprano, 
was  in  glorious  voice.     She  sang  several  songs  with  great  perfection. 

Nezv  York  Herald. — Miss  Florence  Hinkle,  a  singer  with  a  wonderful 
soprano  voice,   aroused   the  audience  to  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

MISS  CHRISTINE  MILLER,  Contralto 

When  a  singer  enters  the  professional  field  possessed  of  a  beautiful  voice, 
intelligence  in  using  it,  a  good  stage  appearance,  health  and  ability  to  look 
after   her    musical    and   business    affairs,    advancement    and    recognition    are 


certain,  and  an  assured  position  in  the  artistic  world  the  inevitable  reward. 
Miss    Christine  Miller   is   a   Pittsburg  contralto   who,   during  the  past   few 
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years,  has  made  rapid  strides  in  her  chosen  field  of  concert  and  oratorio 
work.  Although  of  Scotch  birth,  Miss  Miller  has  made  Pittsburg  her  home, 
and,  without  New  York  backing  (considered  absolutely  necessary),  she  has 
gained  the  recognition  accorded  only  eastern  artists;  and  this,  too,  under 
her  own  personal  management.  Miss  Miller  has  studied  under  William  L. 
Whitney,  of  Boston,  and  Shakespeare,  of  London,  and  has  coached  in  reper- 
toire with  Henry  Wood,  of  London,  and  Arthur  Mees  and  Oscar  Saenger, 
of  New  York. 

"She  is  a  thorough  musician,  a  violinist  of  ability,  and  her  singing  (to 
quote  W.  L.  Hubbard,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune)  is  'distinguished  by  refined, 
infallible  taste,  and  by  genuineness  and  justness  of  sentiment  and  feeling. 
Her  voice  is  exquisite  in  quality,  being  rich,  warm  and  sympathetic,  produced 
with  an  ease  and  accuracy  that  make  it  absolutely  reliable  and  pure.  In 
oratorio  and  recital,  Miss  Miller  has  been  unusually  successful,  this  fact 
being  attested  by  her  engagement  with  many  of  the  most  prominent  musi- 
cal organizations  of  the  country.  She  has  for  nine  years  been  solo  con- 
tralto at  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pittsburg.  Miss  Miller  has  ap- 
peared many  times  with  the  Pittsburg  Orchestra,  both  under  Victor  Herbert 
and  Emil  Paur;  also  with  the  Minneapolis,  the  Cincinnati  and  the  St.  Louis 
orchestras  as  soloist. 

Miss  Miller's  engagements  during  the  past  three  years  have  included, 
among  many  others,  one  or  more  appearances  with  the  following  prominent 
organizations:  Worcester,  Mass.,  Festival;  Apollo  Club,  Chicago  (four 
times)  ;  Art  Society,  Pittsburg  (four  times)  ;  Pittsburg  Orchestra  (four 
times)  ;  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra ;  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra ; 
Philharmonic  Club,  Minneapolis  (two  times)  ;  Musical  Club,  Evanston,  111. 
(four  times)  ;  Mozart  Club,  Pittsburg  (four  times)  ;  Harmonic  Club,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  Musical  Union,  Oberlin,  Ohio  (three  times);  Harlem  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  New  York  City ;  Fortnightly  Club,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (two 
times)  ;  Orpheus  Club,  Cincinnati  (two  times)  ;  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club, 
New   York  City   (two  times). 

Miss  Miller  takes  part  in  the  oratorio  and  also  fills  an  important  role  on 
Opera  Night. 

ALBERT  QUESNEL,  Tenor 

Although  born  of  French  parentage,  Mr.  Quesnel  is  better  known  as 
an  American  tenor,  having  lived  all  the  time  in  America,  with  the  exception 
of  his  professional  visits  to  the  European  continent.  In  America  Mr. 
Quesnel  has  sung  a  great  deal  with  some  of  the  leading  organizations  in 
New  York,  Boston,  Pittsburg,  etc.,  as  well  as  having  made  several  tours 
with  The  New  York  Symphony  and  The  Boston  Festival  Orchestras. 

During  his  last  sojourn  in  Europe,  Mr.  Quesnel  appeared  with  great 
success  with  the  following  organizations :  In  Paris,  at  the  Opera-comique, 
the  Colonne  and  Lamoureux  Orchestras,  the  Bach  Society,  the  Handel  So- 
ciety, the  Schola  Cantorum,  under  Vincent  dTndy,  and  also  in  opera  in 
Bordeaux  Lyon,  Marseilles,  Rouen,  Havre,  etc.  In  London  Mr.  Quesnel 
appeared  under  such  famous  conductors  as  Sir  Henry  Wood,  Sir  Frederick 
Bridge  and  Mr.  Gill,  and  in  Brussels  under  the  great  composer  Edgar  Tinel. 
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He  has  just  completed  a  most  successful  tour  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  with  the  great  Melba.  Mr.  Quesnel  will  sail  on  June  3d  to  fill  some 
engagements  in  Paris  and  London  prior  to  his  sailing  for  Australia  July 
20th,  where  he  is  to  appear  as  "Primo  Tenore"  of  the  "Melba  Opera  Com- 
pany," Mr.  J.  C.  Williamson  director. 

Mr.  QuesneFs  voice  is  one  of  exceptional  beauty.  It  is  a  pure  tenor, 
perfectly  produced  and  managed  with  admirable  technique.  His  recent  tour 
with  Melba  has  brought  him  a  large  number  of  highly  commendatory  no- 
tices. 

Mr.  Quesnel  will  sing  in  "Elijah"  and,  as  his  large  operatic  experience 
gives   exceptional  opportunity,  will   fill   a  leading  place  in  the  operatic  pro- 


gram.    He  will  take  part  in  the  third  act  from  "Faust"  and  sing  a  duet  with 
Mme.  Nielsen. 

Some  press  notices: 

Columbus,  O.,  "Ohio  State  Journal." — Melba  is  fortunate  to  have  so 
good  a  tenor  as  Mr.  Albert  Quesnel.  He  is  one  of  the  best  tenors  heard 
here  in  a  long  time,  and  he  may  be  sure  of  a  warm  welcome  should  he 
come  this  way  again.  His  voice  is  of  particularly  fine  quality,  and  he  uses 
it  with  consummate  art.  It  is  a  voice  with  a  true  tenor  quality,  rich  and 
sonorous. 

Toledo,  0-,  "Times." — Albert  Quesnel  has  a  velvety,  sympathetic  tenor. 
He  shared  applause  quite  evenly  with  the  great  soprano  herself. 
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ARTHUR  MIDDLETON,  Bass 

Arthur  Middleton  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  basses 
now  appearing  before  American  concert  audiences.  His  appearances  have 
embraced  practically  every  city  of  size  from  coast  to  coast,  and  no  other 
singer  has  been  more  favorably  received  by  astute  critics  and  music  lovers. 

Mr.  Middleton  was  born  in  Iowa,  where  he  attended  the  highest  schools 
of  his  State  before  commencing  the  study  of  music.  His  first  teacher  was 
a  pupil  of  the  well-known  Boston  instructor,  Charles  R.  Adams.  Herman 
Devries,  of  the  Chicago   Musical  College,  completed  his   musical   education. 


and  Dr.  F.  Ziegfeld,  of  tne  Chicago  Institution,  first  sponsored  Mr.  Middle- 
ton's  public  appearances. 

Mr.  Middleton  has  sung  all  of  the  standard  operas,  and  his  oratorio 
artistry  has  long  been  recognized.  A  magnetic  personality  combined  with 
a  full,  even-toned  and  colorful  voice  of  remarkable  range,  make  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton's  appearances  supremely  artistic  from  every  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Middleton  will  take  the  title  role  in  the  oratorio,  and  will  sing  "Dio 
Possente"  from  ''Faust"  and  also  take  part  in  the  third  act  from  that  opera. 
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GEORGE  BARRERE,  Flutist 

George  Barrere,  the  solo  flutist  of  Mr.  Damrosch's  orchestra,  came  to 
that  orchestra  from  Paris.  In  that  city  of  great  flute  players,  he  has  been 
considered  the  first  since  his  great  master  Taffanel  gave  up  that  instru- 
ment to  become  conductor  at  the  Grand  Opera  there.  In  France  the  flute 
has  always  been  considered  an  important  solo  instrument,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  French  have  developed  a  technique  and  beauty  of  tone  which 
have  never  been  equalled  by  flute  players  of  other  nations. 


Graduated  at  the  famous  Conservatoire  as  a  pupil  of  Taffanel,  Barrere 
was  the  recipient  of  the  most  brilliant  Premier  Prix  that  had  been  given 
for  years.  He  quickly  became  first  flute  at  the  Colonne  Concert  and  at  the 
Opera. 

Mr.  Barrere  is  already  a  favorite  with  Spartanburg  audiences. 
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Description  of  Festival  Works 


The  program  of  this  festival  is  exceptionally  interesting.  The  oratorio 
is  one  which  has  become  so  great  a  favoritie  with  choral  societies  and  audi- 
ences that,  with  the  exception  of  "The  Messiah,"  it  is  probably  the  most 
frequently  repeated.  The  orchestral  numbers  include  compositions  which 
belong  to  the  much-talked-of  order  of  program  music.  In  order  that  intend- 
ing patrons  may  have  a  clearer  idea  of  what  has  been  provided,  the  following 
brief  analyses,  or  descriptions,  of  the  principal  works  are  given : 

ELIJAH— Felix  Mendelssohn- Bar tholdy. 

Mendelssohn  had  in  mind  the  composition  of  this  oratorio  for  about  ten 
years  before  it  was  actually  finished.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  libretto  and  gave  the  most  minute  attention  to  working  out  the 
conception  he  had  of  the  story  as  a  whole  and  of  the  characterization  of  the 
individuals  taking  part  in  it.  Every  point  was  discussed  with  a  clerical 
friend,  the  Rev.  Julius  Schubring,  rector  of  St.  George's  Church,  Dessau. 
Mendelssohn  was  particularly  desirous  that  no  taint  of  operatic  methods 
should  be  present,  but  that  the  representation  should  be  spirited.  The  bear- 
ing of  each  number  in  the  oratorio  upon  the  others,  the  development  of  the 
Biblical  story,  and  the  effect  upon  the  hearers  in  emphasizing  the  salient 
points  of  that  story,  were  fully  canvassed.  The  result  of  this  care  is  appar- 
ent in  the  powerful  dramatic  interest  of  the  oratorio  and  the  emphasis  of 
the  lesson  it  teaches. 

The  text  was  mainly  compiled  from  the  First  Book  of  Kings.  The  promi- 
nent scenes  treated  are  the  prophecy  of  the  drought,  the  raising  of  the 
widow's  son,  the  sacrifice  on  Mt.  Carmel,  the  coming  of  rain  in  response 
to  the  prophet's  prayer,  Jezebel's  persecution  of  Elijah,  his  sojourn  in  the 
desert,  his  return,  his  ascension  in  the  fiery  chariot,  and  the  finale,  which 
makes  application  of  the  narrative.  This  recapitulation  of  the  scenes  indi- 
cates their  dramatic  character. 

A  short  but  powerful  recitative  opens  the  oratorio.  This  is  followed  by 
an  overture  picturing  the  distress  which  accompanies  the  drought.  The 
chorus  abruptly  breaks  in  with  a  call  for  help  in  phrases  which  are  plain- 
tively appealing.  A  tenor  solo,  "If  with  all  your  hearts,"  indicates  whence 
help  may  come.  But  the  people,  still  under  the  stress  of  suffering,  break  out 
in  lamentation,  "Yet  doth  the  Lord  see  it  not."  This  chorus  ends  with  a 
choral  which  voices  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  God.  The  prophet  is 
then  directed  to  go  to  the  brook  Cherith,  and  a  double  quartet,  "For  He 
shall  give  His  Angels  charge  over  thee,"  is  sung.  Then  follows  the  raising 
of  the  widow's  son,  described  in  a  magnificent  duet,  and  followed  by  a 
reflective  chorus,   "Blessed  are  the  men  who  fear  Him." 

The  next  scene  discloses  the  prophet  before  the  king  challenging  the 
prophets  of  Baal  to  the  sacrifice  on  Mt.  Carmel.  This  scene  is  filled  with 
dramatic  recitative  and  choruses.  The  series  of  choruses  sung  by  the 
priests  of  Baal,  interrupted  from  time  to  time  by  the  taunts  of  the  prophet, 
are  among  the  most  effective  ever  sung  by  a  body  of  singers.     Followed  by 
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the  quiet,  dignified  prayer  oi  the  prophet  and  the  simple  chorale,  "Cast  thy 
burden  upon  the  Lord,"  this  scene  is  stirringly  impressive.  A  chorus,  "The 
fire  descends  from  heaven,"  tells  of  the  answer  to  the  prophet's  prayer,  and 
Elijah  then  sings  a  most  difficult  aria,  "Is  not  His  word  like  a  fire." 

Obadiah  calls  upon  the  prophet  to  help  the  people,  and  a  beautiful  bit 
of  solo  and  chorus  is  followed  by  the  inquiry  of  Elijah  regarding  signs 
of  rain.  The  climax  comes  when  the  heavens  grow  black  with  clouds.  As 
the  storm  comes  the  people  shout  out  their  "Thanks  be  to  God,"  a  chorus 
of  the  most  realistic  character,  in  which  the  rushing  of  the  waters  can 
be  distinctly  heard,  mingled  with  the  thanks  of  the  people. 

The  second  part  of  the  oratorio  begins  with  a  brilliant  soprano  solo, 
"Hear  ye  Israel."  Beginning  with  a  note  of  warning,  this  develops,  with  a 
trumpet  obligato,  into  "I,  I  am  He  that  comforteth."  This  leads  into  a 
chorus,  the  grandeur  of  which  can  hardly  be  equalled.  "Be  not  afraid"  is 
one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  choral  music  in  all  the  iiterature  of  oratorio. 
Jezebel  then  threatens  the  prophet,  and  he  flies  to  the  wilderness  and  sings 
the  pathetic  aria,  "It  is  enough."  He  falls  asleep  under  a  juniper  tree  and 
a  trio  of  angels  sings  "Lift  thine  eyes,"  and  an  exquisite  chorus,  "He  watch- 
ing over  Israel"  indicate  the  comfort  sent  him  in  his  sleep.  Awakening,  the 
prophet  complains,  "I  have  labored  in  vain,"  but  an  angel  song  again  com- 
forts him.  "Oh,  rest  in  the  Lord"  breathes  the  spirit  of  peace  and  confi- 
dence. The  chorus  then  sings  "He  that  shall  endure  to  the  end,"  and  a  beau- 
tiful tenor  solo,  "Then  shall  the  righteous  shine  forth,"  completes  this  scene 
of  the  renewal  of  the  prophet's  faith.  A  closing  chorus,  "And  then  shall  your 
light  break  forth  as  the  light  of  morning,"  closes  the  oratorio  as  it  will  be 
given  at  this  festival. 

Program-Music 

Broadly  speaking,  purely  instrumental  music  is  of  two  kinds,  that  which 
expresses  the  thought  of  the  composer  without  the  aid  of  adventitious  helps 
or  endeavoring  to  depict  scenes,  incidents,  or  emotional  processes,  and  that 
which  frankly  does  attempt  the  picturing  of  some  definite  scene,  incident  or 
emotional  process.  The  first  is  called  absolute  music;  the  latter,  program 
music.  To  the  former  class  belong  the  classical  compositions  in  which  beauty 
of  form  is  the  chief  feature.  In  later  years,  program  music  has  occupied 
a  large  place  in  composition,  and  many  leading  composers  have  attempted 
to  portray  various  incidents  or  emotions,  going  so  far  as  to  give  titles  to 
compositions  and  accompany  them  with  a  definite  program. 

This  movement  has  aroused  heated  discussion,  many  musicians  and 
critics  holding  that  such  delineation  is  impossible  and  carries  music  far  out- 
side its  real  field.  Despite  this  opposition,  program  music  has  gained  a 
strong  hold,  and  it  is  pretty  well  determined  that  there  is  legitimate  program 
music.  Unfortunately,  as  is  common  in  any  such  digression  from  older 
ideals,  partisans  of  the  new  form  too  frequently  go  to  extremes  and  have 
attempted  more  than  is  legitimate. 

The  programs  of  this  festival  contain  several  examples  of  program  music, 
to  which  no  exception  can  be  taken.  Beethoven's  "Pastoral"  symphony, 
Goldmark's  "Rustic  Wedding"  symphony,  and  Liszt's  "Mazeppa"  symphonic 
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poem  are  attempts  to  depict  scenes  or  illustrate  impressions  in  which  a  mas- 
terly use  of  musical  material  is  legitimately  made.  The  hearer,  knowing 
what  the  composer  had  in  mind  in  this  attempt,  will  receive  definite  impres- 
sions, and  interest  in  the  music  be  heightened. 

Pastoral  Symphony,  No.  6  in  F.  Op.  68 — Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Beethoven  was  an  ardent  lover  of  nature.  Most  of  his  larger  works  were 
written  while  he  was  walking  in  the  fields  or  sitting  under  the  trees.  This 
symphony  is  practically  the  first  piece  of  real  program  music.  There  had 
been  attempts  before,  but  they  were  not  enduring.  This  symphony  was  com- 
posed in  the  meadows  near  Heiligenstadt,  in  1808.  The  composer  has  left 
his  own  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  each  movement.  The  title  he  gave 
it  was  "Symphony  Characteristic — Memories  of  Country  Life,"  and  appended 
was  the  statement,  "The  hearer  must  find  out  the  situations  for  himself," 
but  when  the  symphony  was  completed,  Beethoven  went  further  and  in  the 
program  of  the  first  performance  and  also  on  the  score  gave  explicit  descrip- 
tions of  the  meaning  of  each  movement,  prefaced,  however,  with  the  caution, 
"rather  expressive  of  sensations  than  painting  or  actual  description."  The 
movements  are  as  follows : 

1.  Allegro  ma  non  troppo.  (The  cheerful  impressions  excited  on  arriv- 
ing in  the  country.) 

2.  Andante  molto  moto.     (By  the  brook.) 

3.  Allegro.     (Peasants'  merrymaking.) 

4.  Allegro.     (Thunderstorm.) 

5.  Allegretto.  (The  shepherd's  song;  glad  and  thankful  feelings  after 
the  storm.) 

The  symphony  reveals  Beethoven  as  a  masterly  lyric  poet,  expressing 
that  happy  and  contented  feeling  which  a  lover  of  nature  experiences  during 
a  ramble  through  lovely  country.  The  themes  employed  are  apparently  of 
the  simplest  kind,  but  cannot  be  altered  by  a  note  without  losing  their  mean- 
ing. They  are  short  and  close  in  design  and  by  their  repetition  give  the 
pastoral  effect. 

The  second  movement  voices  the  listless  dreaming  of  the  wanderer  by 
the  brookside.  A  monotonous  accompaniment  by  the  strings  is  a  flowing 
figure  which  rises  and  falls.  Short  themes,  fitting  about  among  the  different 
instruments,  give  the  effect  of  the  songs  of  birds  and  the  buzzing  of  insects. 
In  the  last  measures  of  this  movement,  the  composer  introduces  imitations  of 
the  cuckoo,  the  quail,  and  the  nightingale. 

The  third  movement  ushers  in  the  country  people  with  their  merrymaking. 
The  clumsy  dance  of  the  men,  the  more  graceful  movements  of  the  women 
are  depicted  with  true  realism.  The  storm  of  the  fourth  movement  inter- 
rupts this  merrymaking.  In  this  movement  the  master  reveals  his  ability 
to  achieve  great  results  with  simple  means.  It  needs  no  comment ;  the  hearer 
has  but  to  surrender  himself  to  the  impressions  of  the  moment. 

The  last  movement  enters  without  pause,  voicing  the  song  of  joy  sung  by 
the  shepherd  after  the  storm. 
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Mazeppa  Symphonic  Poem — Franz  Liszt 

Mazeppa  is  the  sixth  of  Liszt's  symphonic  poems.  The  symphonic  poem 
differs  from  the  symphony  in  that  it  does  not  adhere  strictly  to  the  form 
laid  down  for  the  construction  of  a  symphony.  Mazeppa  is  based  on  the 
story  of  the  hero  of  the  steppes  which  has  been  made  familiar  by  Byron's 
poem.  The  musical  treatment  is  in  three  sections.  An  allegro  agitato  illus- 
trates the  wild  flight  of  the  maddened  horse,  and  the  torture,  suffering,  and 
despair  of  Mazeppa.  The  second  movement,  a  short  andante,  pictures  the 
end  of  the  mad  race,  the  dead  steed,  the  human  victim  lying  in  utter  misery* 
his  life-blood  ebbing  slowly.  A  short  prelude  leads  into  the  allegro  marziale, 
depicting  the  return  to  power  of  the  one-time  victim.  Liszt's  handling  of 
his  material  is  consummate,  his  instrumentation  is  masterly,  and  only  re- 
peated hearings  will  disclose  its  greatness.  Despite  this,  however,  the  mean- 
ing is  easy  of  comprehension. 

Rustic  Wedding  Symphony — Karl  Goldmark 

Although  called  a  symphony,  this  is  rather  a  suite  or  series  of  musical 
pictures.     It  also  has  a  program  as  follows : 

i.  Mbderato  molto.     (Wedding  march  with  variations.) 

2.  Allegretto.      (Bridal  song.) 

3.  Allegretto  moderato  scherzando.     (Serenade.) 

4.  Andante.      (In  the  Garden.) 

5.  Finale.     (Dance.) 

It  was  written  in  1876  and  was  first  performed  in  Vienna  with  decided 
success.  Since  that  time  it  has  become  popular  in  England  and  this  country. 
It  is  bright,  fresh,  and  its  close  interpretation  of  the  program  makes  it  a 
favorite.  The  first  movement  was  played  at  a  recent  festival  and  was  en- 
thusiastically encored.  The  various  movements  are  so  characteristic  and 
tell  their  story  so  simply  and  unmistakably  that  detailed  analysis  is  hardly 
needed. 

March  of  the  Pilgrims  From  "Harold  in  Italy" — Hector  Berlioz 

This  is  the  second  movement  of  this  symphony  and  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  things  Berlioz  has  ever  written.  The  themes  are  very  simple,  but 
the  composer  has  given  them  a  peculiar  charm  by  their  sweetness  and  grace 
as  well  as  by  the  richness  of  their  instrumentation.  The  music  is  also  very 
descriptive,  a  pleasing  effect  being  made  by  a  swelling  and  diminishing  of 
the  sound  as  the  pilgrims  are  supposed  to  advance  and  disappear  in  the  dis- 
tance. An  evening  prayer  closes  the  scene,  in  which  Berlioz  has  shown 
his  skill  in  treating  simple  religious  song. 
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The  Converse  Gollege  Ghoral  Society 


OFFICERS 

Mr.  A.  H.  Twichell President 

Mr.  Warren  DuPre Vice-President 

Dr.  H.  A.  Ligon Secretary-Treasurer 

Mr.  Arthur  L.  Manchester  Director 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  A.  H.  Twichell  Mr.  Warren  DuPre 

Dr.  H.  A.  Ligon  Mr.  Horace  Bomar 

Mr.  J.  C.  Evins  Mr.  W.  E.  Burnett 

Mr.  John  A.  Law  Mr.  R.  H.  F.  Chapman 

Mr.  Arthur  L.  Manchester 


A  FORERUNNER  OF  MANY  FESTIVALS 

The  Converse  College  Choral  Society  is  almost  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of 
festival  performances.  When  it  began  its  series  of  concerts  in  1894  there 
were  comparatively  few  such  organizations  active;  its  sixteen  years  of  life 
have  seen  great  advances  made  in  the  giving  of  choral  music.  During  these 
years  it  has  maintained  its  high  ideals,  and  has  given  the  patrons  of  the 
festival  better  programs  each  year.  It  feels  a  pardonable  pride  in  the  record 
it  has  made,  and  proposes  to  continue  advancing  to  better  things  each  suc- 
ceeding year. 

Praise  is  due  to  the  members  of  the  chorus  who  have  been  faithful  in 
their  attendance  on  rehearsals,  some  having  been  members  of  the  chorus 
during  the  entire  period  of  its  existence.  It  is  the  enthusiasm  of  these  faith- 
ful workers  which  has  made  possible  the  development  of  the  festival. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  management  to  make  the  institution  a  credit  to 
the  entire  South  Atlantic  section,  and  to  attract  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  cultural  side  of  life  to  the  educational  advantages  of  this  section. 

The  following  partial  roster  of  artists  who  have  appeared  at  the  concerts 
and  list  of  works  given  during  its  existence  will  be  interesting  as  denoting 
steady  growth : 

ARTISTS 
(The  figures  refer  to  the  number  of  concerts.) 

Sopranos. — Mrs.  Paul  Petty,  3;  Mrs.  N.  Wilson  Shircliffe,  2;  Mrs.  Kunkel 
Zimmerman,  2;  Mrs.  Evta  Kileski,  2;  Madame  Nordica  (Song  Recital); 
Madame  Noldi ;  Miss  Helen  Beach  Yaw;  Miss  Katherine  Hilke,  3;  Miss 
Rose  Stewart;  Miss  Flora  Provan ;  Miss  Lohbiiler;  Mime.  Sara  Anderson,  4; 
Miss  Anita  Rio,  5;  Madame  Blauvelt;  Miss  Clara  Sexton,  2;  Mrs.  Hissem 
De  Moss,  5;  Mkne.  Shanna  Cumming,  2;  Mme.  Sembrich ;  Mme.  Johanna 
Gadski ;  Mme.  Jeanne  Jomelli,  2 ;  Mme.  Fremstad ;  Mrs.  Corinne  Rider- 
Kelsey,  2. 

Contraltos. — Miss  Stella  Charles,  9;  Miss  Lillian  Carllsmith,  2;  Madame 
Isabelle  Bouton,  7;   Miss  Janet  Spencer,  3;   Madame  Homer,  4;  Miss  Miary 
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Louise  Clarey,  2;  Miss  Blanche  Towle,  2;  Miss  Florence  Mulford,  4;  Miss 
Fielding  Roselle,  2;  Miss  Gertrude  May  Stein,  2;  Mme.  Katharine  Fisk,  2; 
Miss  Marguerite  Hall ;  Miss  Grace  Munson,  2 ;  Mme.  Schumann-Heink 
(Song  Recital);  Miss  Cecilia  Winter;  Nevada  Van  der  Veer,  4;  Mme. 
Gerville-Reache. 

Tenors. — Mr.  Carlos  Sanchez,  3;  Mr.  William  Lavin,  3;  Mr.  J.  H.  Mc- 
Kinley;  Mr.  William  Rieger,  2;  Mr.  Shirley,  2;  Mr.  George  Leon  Moore,  3; 
Mr.  Evan  Williams,  3;  Mr.  Glenn  Hall,  4;  Mr.  William  Wegener,  3;  Mr. 
Jacques  Bars,  2;  Mr.  Holmes  Cowper,  2;  Mr.  Dippel,  1;  Mr.  Ellison  Van 
Hoose,  4;  Mr.  Edward  P.  Johnson,  4;  Mr.  Kelley  Cole;  Mr.  Reed  Miller,  4; 
Mr.  Albert  Quesnel ;  Signor  Nicola  Zerola. 

Baritones  and  Basses. — Mr.  Oscar  Ehrgott,  2;  Dr.  B.  M.  Hopkinson,  6; 
Dr.  Carl  Dufft,  3;  Signor  Del  Puente;  Signor  Alberti,  2;  Mr.  Myron  W. 
Whitney,  Jr.,  2;  Signor  Campanari,  3;  Mr.  Gwilym  Miles,  8;  Mir.  Frederic 
Martin,  6 ;  Mr.  George  Chais ;  Mr.  David  Bispham,  3 ;  Signor  de  Gorgorza,  6 ; 
L.  Willard  Flint;  Mr.  Francis  Rogers;  Mr.  William  Harper;  Mr.  Herbert 
Witherspoon;  Mr.  Henri  Scott,  3;  Gustaf  Holmquist;  Frederick  Weld;  Mr. 
Horatio  Connell;  Mr.  Marcus  Kellerman,  2. 

INSTRUMENTALISTS 

Pianists. — ¥r.  Richard  Burmeister,  2;  Miss  Frieda  Siemens,  2;  Mr.  De 
Pachmann;  Mr.  E.  Zeldenrust;  Mr.  Alfred  De  Voto,  2;  Mr.  Felix  Fox; 
Mr.  S.  Risegari;  Miss  Adele  Aus  der  Ohe;  Miss  Zudie  Harris;  Miss  Au- 
gusta Cotlow;  Mr.  Leopold  Winkler;  Mme.  Mary  Hallock. 

Violinists. — Edouard  Remenyi,  3 ;  Maxmilian  Dick ;  Dora  Valesca 
Becker;  Maria  Nichols;  Mr.  John  Writzemann;  Mr.  Alexander  Saslawski,  4; 
Francis  MacMillan;  Maud  Powell,  2. 

Violoncellists. — Miss  Van  den  Hende,  2;  Mr.  Bruno  Steindel;  Mr.  Ar- 
thur D.  Hadley;  Mr.  Carl  Webster;  Mr.  Max  Heindl;  Mr.  Leo  Schultz,  2; 
Mr.  Henry  Bramsen ;  Mr.  Paul  Kefer. 

Harpist. — Mr.  Van  V.  Rogers,  2. 

French  Horn. — Mr.  Dutschke. 

Flute. — Mr.  George  Barrere,  2. 

Clarinet. — Mr.  Leon  Leroy. 

Organ. — Mr.  Wm.  C.  Carl;  Mr.  Clarence  Eddy,  3;  Mr.  William  Taber; 
Dr.  Geo.  W.  Andrews. 

Bands  and  Orchestras. — Sousa's  Band,  5;  Godfrey's  Band,  2;  Innes' 
Band ;  The  Kilties,  3 ;  Creatore's  Band ;  The  Theo.  Thomas  Orchestra ;  Bos- 
ton Festival  Orchestra,  42;  The  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  20. 

PARTIAL  REPERTOIRE 

Among  the  important  works  that  have  been  given  are: 
Concertos. — Liszt's  No.  1  in  E 'flat,  for  Piano  and  Orchestra;  B  flat  minor 
for  Piano  and  Orchestra,  Tschaikowsky ;  Grieg's  A  minor,  Op.  16;  and  Con- 
certo for  French  Horn  and  Orchestra,  by  Richard  Strauss. 

Symphonies. — Schubert's  Unfinished,  3;  In  der  Walden,  Raff;  No.  3, 
"Eroica" ;  No.  5,  C  minor,  Beethoven ;  In  the  New  World,  Dvorak ;  Sym- 
phony Pathetique,  Tschaikowsky;  No.  6,  C  minor,  Glazounoff;  No.  7,  Op.  92, 
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Beethoven ;  Tschaikowsky  No.  5 ;  Italian  Symphony,  Mendelssohn ;  Symphony 
Phantastique,  Berlioz. 

Cantatas,  Oratorios,  Etc. — Holy  City,  Gaul ;  Ten  Virgins,  Gaul ;  Rose 
Maiden,  Cowen;  St.  John's  Eve,  Cowen;  May  Queen,  Bennett;  Olaf  Tryg- 
vasson,  Grieg;  Creation,  Haydn;  Hymn  of  Praise,  Mendelssohn;  Elijah, 
Mendelssohn,  twice ;  St.  Paul,  Mendelssohn ;  Excerpts  from  Handel's  Sam- 
son; Operas  of  Eaust,  Gounod,  twice;  Aida,  Verdi,  twice,  and  Carmen, 
Bizet,  twice,  in  concert  form ;  Excerpts  from  Wagner's  Lohengrin ;  Tann- 
hauser;  Die  Meistersinger ;  Die  Walkure;  Siegfried;  Flying  Dutchman; 
Rheingold;  The  Passing  of  Summer,  Cole;  Manzoni  Requiem,  Verdi;  The 
Messiah ;  Eugen  Onegin,  Tschaikowsky,  twice ;  Dream  of  Gerontius,  Part  1, 
Elgar;  Walpurgis  Night,  Mendelssohn. 
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Festival   Composers 


Felix  Mendelssohn — Bartholdy 


Mendelssohn  was  born  at 
Hamburg  in  February,  1809. 
His  father  was  a  wealthy 
banker,  and  the  promising 
young  musician,  unlike  the 
greater  number  of  his  fellows, 
never  knew  the  stress  of  pov- 
erty. With  every  inducement 
to  idleness,  he  was  all  his  life 
a  hard  worker,  exceedingly 
thorough  in  all  he  undertook. 
He  was  almost  as  precocious 
as  Mozart,  possessing,  withal, 
abundant  animal  siprits,  which 
his  music  reflects.  His  fasci- 
nating personality,  his  bril- 
liance and  versatility,  and  the 
full  accomplishment  of  a  short 
life,  give  to  his  biography  un- 
usual interest  and  charm.  He 
died  in  November,  1847,  after 
a  career  of  unusual  activity 
and  success. 

Mendelssohn's  student  days  were  made  remarkable  by  a  rare  combination 
of  attributes  of  parents  and  student  and  opportunity.  The  remarkably  pre- 
cocious endowment  of  the  boy,  his  lovable,  energetic  yet  modest  and  teach- 
able disposition,  the  beauty  of  his  person  and  manners,  his  power  of  initia- 
tive, his  superabundant  enthusiasm,  imagination,  and  temperament,  and  his 
exceptional  discrimination,  were  reinforced  by  intellectuality  and  the  wealth 
of  his  parents,  giving  him  extraordinary  opportunities  for  the  development 
of  his  genius. 

His  talent  matured  very  quickly  and  was  put  to  good  account  by  his  ac- 
tivity, industry,  and  persistence.  His  versatility  is  shown  in  his  drawings, 
verses,  letters,  and  general  grasp  of  affairs.  His  compositions  are  numerous, 
including  symphonies,  overtures,  incidental  music,  piano  music,  songs,  cham- 
ber music,  organ  sonatas,  cantatas,  and  two  great  oratorios.  Extracts  from 
his  oratorio  "St.  Paul,"  and  the  entire  oratorio  "Elijah"  have  been  sung  at 
previous  concerts  of  this  festival. 
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Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

The  year  1770,  when  the 
struggle  for  American  liberty 
was  begun,  and  a  nation  born 
which  was  to  influence  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  gave  to 
Music  the  greatest  master  in 
its  history.  Ludwig  Van 
Beethoven  was  born,  in  Bonn, 
on  December  16,  1770,  and  died 
March  26,  1827.  The  struggles 
of  his  early  life  against  pov- 
erty, the  untoward  condition  of 
his  home,  brightened  only  by 
the  mother,  whose  memory  was 
always  sacred,  his  scanty 
schooling,  and  irregular  musi- 
cal instruction  were  obstacles 
sufficient  to  deter  many  from 
achieving  even  mediocre  suc- 
cess. But  Beethoven  contained 
within  himself  those  elements 
which  no  adverse  environment 
could  overcome.  His  connection  with  the  court  band  of  the  Elector  of 
Cologne  was  his  real  training  school.  ]t  gave  him  opportunities  to  become 
familiar  with  the  masterworks  of  that  time.  It  expanded  his  creative  powers 
and  developed  his  wonderful  power  of  improvisation,  which  so  astonished 
Mozart  when  the  young  Beethoven  played  before  him,  extemporizing  on  a 
theme  given  him  by  Mozart. 

At  twenty-two  he  settled  in  Vienna,  where  his  career  really  began.  He 
soon  entered  upon  his  life-work  of  composition,  and  his  output  of  music 
was  continuous.  He  was  a  great  pianist,  notable  for  the  purity  and  nobility 
of  his  style,  while  not  a  virtuoso.  His  powers  of  expression  were  great, 
deeply  impressing  his  hearers.  The  same  qualities  characterize  his  compo- 
sitions. Particularly  noticeable  is  the  individuality  of  the  various  movements 
of  his  works ;  his  keen  perception  differentiated  his  themes  and  their  treat- 
ment, giving  them  surpassing  nobility. 

Beethoven's  personality  was  not  of  the  most  agreeable  sort ;  he  was  in- 
consistent and  frequently  rude  and  boorish,  yet  he  was  the  esteemed  and 
intimate  friend  of  high  born  men  and  women,  whose  regard  for  him  re- 
mained unshaken  by  any  eccentricity  of  behavior.  The  true  Beethoven  is 
shown  in  his  treatment  of  his  unworthy  nephew.  Despite  the  greatest  in- 
gratitude, he  clung  to  this  ne'er-do-well  with  the  devotion  of  a  parent. 
Doubtless  this  deep  spirit  of  fidelity  was  the  well-spring  from  which  his 
great  creations  flowed.  There  seemed  to  be  two  Beethovens ;  the  one,  a 
boisterous,  ill-mannered  outer  shell,  doing  all  manner  of  uncouth  deeds, 
within  which  was  the  other,  the  real  man,  from  whom  emanated  the  immortal 
productions  which,  even  now,  are  the  Parnassus  of  students  of  music. 
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His  method  of  composition  was  also  in  direct  opposition  to  his  general 
characteristics.  Free  and  bold  in  improvisation  and  his  intercourse  with  his 
fellows,  he  was  most  careful  and  painstaking  in  committing  his  thoughts  to 
paper.  His  sketch  book  shows  the  painstaking  way  in  which  his  themes 
were  changed  and  developed  until  they  conformed  to  his  sense  of  perfection. 

His  death,  like  his  life,  was  stormy.  Dropsy  had  laid  hold  upon  him, 
bringing  to  a  close  during  a  violent  storm  of  thunder  and  hail  a  career 
marked  by  many  contradictions,  but  dominated  throughout  by  unchange- 
able purity  of  purpose,  and  of  this  his  music  bears  record. 

Franz  Liszt 

The  close  union  existing  between  music  and  its  various  demonstrations 
is  evidenced  again  and  again  throughout  its  history.  Creative  talent  has 
influenced  and  been  influenced  by  the  interpretative  and  mechanical  phases. 
As  there  have  arisen  composers  who  made  new  and  more  exacting  demands 
upon  instrument  and  technic,  requiring  instruments  of  greater  capacity  and 
a  more  surpassing  technical  equipment,  so  there  have  developed  virtuosi 
whose  marvelous  technical  powers  have  inspired  a  different  class  of  com- 
positions and  have  opened  up  new  avenues  of  demonstrative  expression. 
From  the  feeble  beginnings  of  modern  instrumental  music  to  the  greatest 
works  of  the  classical  and  romantic  schools,  specially  endowed  instru- 
mentalists have  more  or  less  influenced  its  development.  And  with  the 
progress  of  musical  forms,  affecting  them  and  being  affected  by  them,  has 
kept  pace  improvement  in  the  instruments  themselves.  As  regards  the  piano 
and  its  music,  this  truth  has  emphatic  demonstrations  in  the  career  of  Franz 
Liszt. 

Chopin  infused  individuality,  a  new  life  into  the  piano ;  he  spoke,  both 
in  his  playing  and  in  his  compositions,  its  idom  so  perfectly  that  he  invested 
the  instrument  and  its  literature  with  a  power  it  never  had  had  before. 
Franz  Liszt,  born  two  years  later,  was  destined  to  achieve  in  many  respects 
a  still  greater  work.  Although  Chopin  was  so  great  a  virtuoso  that  his 
skill  as  a  pianist  for  a  time  overshadowed  his  reputation  as  a  composer,  his 
genius  for  breathing  a  new,  individual  life  into  simple  forms  made  his 
compositions  unique  and  unapproachable,  and  caused  them  to  be  the  real 
monument  of  his  greatness.  Liszt,  his  friend,  became  and  remained  the 
greatest  virtuoso  ever  known.  Yet  his  virtuosity  was  not  that  of  the 
mechinician ;  his  genius  for  interpretation  made  him  the  re-creator  of  the 
works  of  others.  He  composed  for  piano  and  in  large  forms  with  notable 
success,  but  his  compositions  were  largely  the  reflection  of  his  virtuosity, 
hence  his  influence  on  later  music  life  does  not  arise  from  his  work  as  a 
composer. 

"No  mortal  man  can  measure  himself  with  Liszt."  So  spoke  Carl  Tausig. 
And  in  this  remark  there  is  a  large  modicum  of  truth,  for  to  few  are  vouch- 
safed the  variety  of  gifts  that  were  showered  in  profusion  upon  Franz 
Liszt.  His  personal  and  mental  powers,  the  wide  range  of  his  activity  as 
pianist,  composer,  conductor,  critic,  and  teacher,  and  his  generous  nature, 
which  led  him  to  labor  in  behalf  of  other  artists  and  composers,  mark  him 
as   an   extraordinary  genius.     From  his  boyhood  he   tasted  the   sweets   of 
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prosperity.  His  concert  tours  from  the  first  were  marvels  of  success,  and 
his  career  as  a  pianist  transcends  anything  of  the  kind  ever  before  attempted. 
His  occupancy  of  the  post  of  Court  Conductor  at  Weimar  gave  him  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  his  generous  impulses,  an  opportunity  which  he  availed 
himself  of  to  the  full.  As  Schumann,  in  his  journal,  made  himself  the  advo- 
cate of  worthy  composers  and  artists,  so  Liszt,  in  his  capacity  as  conductor, 
gave  hearings  to  works  that  otherwise  might  have  waited  long  before  being 
given. 

What  may  be  called  the  crowning  chapter  of  his  life  was  lived  in  Weimar 
after  he  had  resigned  his  position  as  Court  Conductor  because  of  an  unjust 
criticism.  Although  he  had  long  given  up  the  life  of  a  virtuoso,  he  still 
retained  with  an  added  ripeness  his  marvelous  technical  and  interpretative 
skill.  He  was  still  the  greatest  of  pianists,  and  to  him  came  those  who  would 
gather  something  of  the  power  which  was  so  abundantly  his.  And  at  Weimar, 
he  devoted  certain  afternoons  to  leaching  those  who  came,  and  showed  their 
sincerity  of  purpose.  These  lessons  were  given  without  charge,  and  to  them 
he  gave  the  same  earnestness  and  care  as  had  been  given  to  the  most 
remunerative  engagement. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  was  at  all  times  surrounded  by  an 
adoring  host  of  aspiring  pianists.  And  through  these  lesson  so  freely  given 
he,  perhaps,  left  a  greater  impression  on  later  pianistic  art  than  through  any 
other  form  of  activity. 

The  study  of  Liszt's  life  is  absorbingly  interesting,  and  if  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  development  of  piano  playing  from  the  time  of  Bach,  with 
its  contrapuntal  characteristics,  through  the  period  of  Beethoven,  when 
technic  was  subordinated  to  thought,  and  the  period  of  virtuosity,  when 
mere  mechanical  dexterity  ruled  in  the  playing  and  compositions  of  Clementi 
and  Thalberg,  to  the  time  of  Chopin  and  Liszt,  it  will  give  a  valuable  under- 
standing of  one  of  music's  most  important  phases. 

As  a  composer,  Liszt  did  not  so  much  create  as  decorate.  He  was  a 
colorist,  a  painter  in  musical  tones.  His  compositions  are  adorned  with  a 
richness  of  color  and  fancy.  His  material  is  poetical.  His  rank  as  a  com- 
poser has  been  a  subject  of  dispute,  but  his  mastery  of  musical  material 
cannot  be  denied. 

Liszt  has  written  two  symphonies  and  twelve  symphonic  poems,  of  which 
the  one  on  these  programs  is  the  sixth. 

Karl  Goldmark 

Karl  Goldmark,  the  composer  of  the  ''Rustic  Wedding"  symphony,  was 
born  May  18,  1832,  at  Ketszthely,  in  Hungary.  He  received  his  elementary 
musical  education  from  Jansa,  the  violinist,  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory.  He 
soon  abandoned  the  violin  for  composition,  and  studied  with  Hellmesberger, 
who  aided  him  in  bringing  out  some  minor  compositions  with  success. 

He  is  well  known  not  only  in  Europe,  but  also  in  this  country  by  his 
charming  "Sakuntala"  overture,  his  operas,  the  "Queen  of  Sheba"  and 
"Merlin,"  and  the  work  which  is  to  be  played  at  this  festival.  A  second 
has  appeared  and  has  also  been  heard  in  this  country. 
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By  the  Way! 


Is  a  music  festival  really  worth  while?  Is  an  event  such  as  the  South 
Atlantic  States  Music  Festival,  in  reality,  anything  more  than  an  attractive 
entertainment,  an  enjoyable  social  function?  Is  there  educational  value  in 
hearing  a  series  of  programs  such  as  are  presented  at  this  festival? 

Undoubtedly  these  questions  will  be  answered  according  to  the  viewpoint 
of  the  reader.  Those  who  deny  to  music  education  intellectual  value  will 
promptly  assign  a  music  festival  to  the  list  of  quite  pleasant,  but  unremuner- 
ative  entertainments.  The  believer  in  the  power  of  music  to  educate  in  the 
broader  things  of  life  will  as  promptly  concede  the  festival  to  be  something 
more  than  a  pleasant  means  of  entertainment. 

Music  occupies  an  anomalous  position ;  it  is  greatly  in  demand,  is  uni- 
versally taught,  is  an  exceedingly  important  part  of  educational  institutions, 
yet  is  viewed  by  many  as  by  the  principal  of  a  school  who  asked  a  young 
lady,  who  was  entering  his  institution,  "Do  you  come  to  study  or  take  music?" 
While  music  has  not  come  entirely  into  its  own,  its  real  powers  are  gradually 
being  revealed  and  its  true  position  as  an  educator  of  the  masses  and  an 
important  element,  in  the  largest  life  is  surely  being  attained.  Our  attitude 
toward  life  and  education  has  changed  materially  within  comparatively  recent 
years.  The  more  sordid  view  has  given  place  to  a  spiritual  conception  which 
endows  life  with  a  beauty,  and  the  individual  with  a  capacity  for  mental  and 
spiritual  enjoyment,  unknown  to  purely  materialistic  ideals.  Dr.  Woodrow 
Wilson,  in  his  inaugural  address,  made  on  lr:s  induction  into  the  office  of 
president  of  Princeton  University,  voices  this  larger  view.     He  says : 

"There  are  two  ways  of  preparing  a  young  man  for  his  life  work.  One 
is  to  give  him  the  skill  and  special  knowledge  which  shall  make  an  excellent 
bread-winning  tool  of  him.  .  .  .  It  is  a  good  way.  It  is  honorable,  it  is 
indispensable.  But  the  college  should  seek  to  make  something  more  than 
excellent  servants  of  a  trade  or  skilled  practitioners  of  a  profession.  It 
should  give  the  elasticity  of  faculty  and  breadth  of  vision,  so  that  they 
shall  have  a  surplus  of  mind  to  expend,  not  upon  their  profession  only,  but 
also  upon  broader  interests.  It  is  this  free  capital  of  mind  the  world  most 
stands  in  need  of — this  free  capital  that  awaits  investment  in  undertakings, 
spiritual  as  well  as  material,  which  advance  the  race  and  help  all  men  to  a 
better  life.     .      .     . 

"I  should  wish  to  see  every  student  made  not  a  man  of  his  task,  but  a 
man  of  the  world,  whatever  his  world  may  be.  If  it  be  the  world  of  learn- 
ing, then  he  should  be  a  conscioust  and  a  broad-minded  citizen  of  it.  If  it 
be  the  world  of  letters,  his  thought  should  run  free  upon  the  whole  field  of 
it.  If  it  be  the  world  of  affairs,  he  should  move  amidst  affairs  like  a  man 
of  thought.  What  we  seek  in  educatioin  is  a  full  liberation  of  the  faculties, 
and  the  man  who  has  not  some  surplus  of  thought  and  energy  to  expend 
outside  the  narrow  circle  of  his  own  task  and  interest  is  a  dwarfed,  unedu- 
cated man.     We  judge  a  man's  abilities  by  their  play  outside  the  task  by 
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which  he  earns  his  livelihood.  Does  he  merely  work,  or  does  he  also  look 
abroad  and  plan?  Does  he,  at  the  least,  enlarge  the  thing  he  handles?  No 
task,  rightly  done,  is  truly  private.  It  is  part  of  the  world's  work.  The 
subtle  and  yet  universal  connections  of  things  are  what  the  truly  educated 
man,  be  he  man  of  science,  man  of  letters,  or  statesman,  must  keep  always 
in  his  thought,  if  he  would  fit  his  work  to  the  work  of  the  world.  His  ad- 
justment is  as  important  as  his  energy." 

The  honest  seeker  after  the  truth  is  not  long  in  discovering  that  music 
contains  within  itself  properties  which  especially  adapt  it  to  educational  pur- 
poses, and  that  these  properties  can  be  made  available  for  those  who  never 
expect  to  be  professional  musicians.  There  is  a  music  education  which  prop- 
erly belongs  to  him  who  would  be  a  man  of  the  world  in  the  sense  in  which 
President  Wilson  used  the  expression.  This  music  education  is  the  art  of 
listening,  the  education  which  makes  intelligent  musical  auditors. 

In  some  of  the  large  colleges  and  universities,  a  study  of  fine  arts  is 
recognized  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  curriculum.  In  Harvard,  for  example, 
Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  for  many  years  broadened  the  culture  of 
many  hundreds,  possibly  thousands,  by  teaching  how  to  understand  the  sub- 
tleties of  painting,  the  influence  of  one  school  upon  another,  the  characteris- 
tics of  each  school,  the  outcome  of  each  theory.  He  never  attempted  to 
teach  a  single  student  how  to  mix  colors  or  how  to  handle  a  brush ;  he 
taught  the  comprehension  of  the  art,  not  the  practice  of  it.  The  same  kind 
of  teaching  is  now  being  done  in  music,  in  many  institutions,  with  the  result 
that  a  constantly  growing  public  is  becoming  intelligent  in  its  appreciation 
of  music  and  deriving  from  it  an  uplift  whose  value  cannot  be  overestimated. 

This  kind  of  education  this  festival  is  bringing  to  those  who  care  to  avail 
themselves  of  it.  The  repeated  hearing  of  good  music,  with  descriptive  pro- 
grams, is  a  musical  education  of  no  small  value.  To  the  auditor  who  comes 
with  mind  open  to  perceive  the  meaning  of  what  he  hears,  there  is  given 
a  realization  of  "the  subtle  and  yet  universal  connections  of  things,"  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  beautiful,  and  "a  liberation  of  the  faculties"  which  only  the 
truly  educated  have. 


Band  &  White,  Printers,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
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